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The United States, again, can trace their course from the very be- 
ginning. They might denounce the origin of every other nation as 
barbarous compared with their own, as being deficient in all the real 
foundation for historical superstructure, that is, the knowledge of the 
races, the mixtures, or the aborigines of their country. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that the highest problems of anthropology 
should be so well handled in a country which has so many reasons and 
so many advantages for the cultivation of the last and final one in the 
series of the sciences. We accept this book as an earnest of what we 
may expect from the intellectual genius of a nation which is now go- 
ing through an ordeal that must, in any event, be inconceivably brief 
and mild compared with those through which Europe has arrived at 
its Age of Reason. 
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The thanks of the world are undoubtedly due to any one who com- 
presses into a reasonable form trustworthy information regarding a 
subject so vast, so various, so chaotic as the phenomena of mankind, 
and before taking Mr. Brace to task for the manner in which he has 
performed the promise of his work, it is only fair to quote one of the 
opening paragraphs of his preface, in which he says : — 

" The present manual of the ethnology of the old world (Mr. Brace 
is writing from an American point of view) is designed not so much 
for the learned as for the large number of persons who are interested 
in the study of history, whether in academies or colleges, or among 
people of business and professions. Such (sic) often desire to ascer- 
tain readily the position of a certain people or tribe among the races 
of men, or at least to know the latest conclusions of scholars in 
regard to them." 

So we are not to expect in this work a discussion of the advanced 
and unsettled problems of ethnographical science, but rather a kind 
of summing up, or taking stock as it were, of the results of modern 
research, gleaned from all the most trustworthy and reliable sources, 
and set forth plainly and simply for the enlightenment of the profane 
crowd awaiting some sign without, the temple of science. 

" The aim of this treatise has been," says our author, " to separate 
the theoretical and the fanciful from the scientifically true ; accord- 

* The Races of the Old World ; a Manual of Ethnology. By Charles L. Brace. 
8vo. London: 1803. 
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ingly the reader must not be surprised that we are often obliged to 
say, ' we do not know.' The scholar, in examining this work, will meet 
with many seeming deficiencies ; he will naturally expect to find fuller 
accounts of certain favourite races," etc. 

We suppose Mr. Brace by the scholar means the learner or novice. 
As we feel sure that the deeper the reader has gone into the learning 
of this science, the less will he expect an explicit statement of facts, 
unless supported by irrefragable proofs — it would have been better 
for him had he said, " I do not know" even oftener than he has done, 
and to abstain from asserting some theories upon somewhat imperfect 
induction ; forgetting, or perhaps ignoring, the fact that the science is 
in its infancy, and that few things are so easy as to build plausible 
theories in questions of this nature. 

Mr. Brace divides his book into eight heads : his first contains a 
general discussion of primitive races; he devotes two to Europe 
— one ancient, and two modern, separating them, however, by four 
others ; two upon Asia, one middle-aged, two modern ; one on 
Oceanic ethnography ; and one on Africa; winding up with a chapter 
upon the antiquity of man and the questions regarding origin. This 
last section, however, he does not consider as in any sense a history 
of man in pre-historic times, his work being confined to races as they 
appear in history. 

Having thus stated the scope of his work, we are brought to his 
definition of ethnology, which he says has come to mean the science 
of races, or rather he would call a treatise such as the present, " eth- 
nography, or a description of races." The term race being, he says, 
chosen because it expresses no opinion regarding the ultimate oneness 
of origin in the stocks from which the kindred tribes descend, that is, 
whether such or such groups of men are varieties of a common stock, 
or species distinct in origin. 

The word race (radix, root), is an unfortunate one, fertile in ambi- 
guities ; for when we assert of nations that they are of different race, 
we assert, in fact, that they are of different origin ; and, as many mo- 
dern anthropologists assert difference of race from the presence of 
certain characteristics in one group which are not to be found in 
another, the possibility of a common stock for two different varieties, 
and the probability of such diversity arising from natural causes is in a 
measure denied in the terminology, which is much to be regretted. 

The remainder of Mr. Brace's introductory chapter is taken up with 
a statement of the ground upon which language, as a test of unity of 
origin, rests. The majority of these will be found in the pages of 
Professor Max Miiller, and, as regards certain languages and people, 
are unquestionably of very great value when combined with history. 
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The approximation of the numerals in the Romance dialects, the 
existence in languages separated by wide spaces of the earth and 
apparently widely different, of like primitive words, as, eg., Father, 
Fader (Germ.), Pater (Lat.), Pitar (Sauscr.) ; Widow, Viduvo (Germ.), 
Vidua (Lat.), Vidhava (Sansc.) ; and the extraordinary permanence 
of grammatical forms, even when the words are changed, as among 
the Lithuanian peasants and the Persians, will be familiar to most 
of our readers. 

Without at all questioning "the calling of philology to be the 
mediator between the remotest ages, to afford us the enjoyment of 
preserving an unbroken identity through thousands of years with the 
noblest and greatest nations of the ancient world," or disputing the 
extreme value of some of the results obtained by investigating the 
links existing between different families of human speech, to which 
we give full value ; we must not conceal from ourselves the extreme 
difficulty in getting satisfactory historical evidence to explain the 
phenomena and prevent our drawing false conclusions from insuffi- 
cient data — "talking," as a very celebrated historian very justly says, 
"most ingeniously, but very often of things which never existed." If 
we take into account the fact broadly and truly stated by Niebuhr,* 
" that the further we look back into antiquity the richer, the more 
distinct, and the more broadly marked do we find the dialects of great 
languages, that they subsist one beside the other with the same cha- 
racter of originality, and just as if they were original tongues;" and 
that we are not bound to suppose "that two tribes of a common 
stock come from a single root," nor even to assert that a language 
found in a tribe is its own, or that of two places inhabited by similar 
tribes either is its original seat, and if, with other uncertainties of which 
these are only a few isolated specimens, we take the fact that long before 
the time when most of our history begins, the face of Europe was 
thronged with migrations in no respect inferior in power, or as to 
the swarms which took part in them, to those which gave rise to 
later revolutions in the history of mankind ; we shall see how rash are 
many of the deductions advanced regarding the earlier races. "How- 
ever high," says Niebuhr, " we may mount towards the epoch which 
marks the beginning of the human race, the annals of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians would not fill up more than a small part of the in- 
scrutable period during which nations must have been in no less 
active collision than in after times." 

It will not do, then, to rest conclusions so vast and portentous re- 
garding remote antiquity upon any one calculus, if we may so call it. 
Professor Max Miiller would, we feel confident, be the last person to 

* Rom. Hist, i, 54. 
vol. in. — NO. VIII. E 
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wish any grand theory of the human race to be built upon his labours, 
or to ignore the infinite difficulty of establishing, with certainty, 
affinities of blood based upon affinities of speech, either direct or 
implied. 

Perhaps the best exemplification of the evil is the classing, as of 
one undoubted stock, the various tribes which, from a resemblance, 
either veal or imagined, between their mode of composing their words 
and sentences are asserted to be Turanian ; »'. e., descended from a 
common stock, originally occupying that part of Asia lying without 
Iran and north of Persia, and nearly represented by Bokhara ; while 
the Aryan races are made to be all descended from common ances- 
tors who resided further to the south, a higher and more noble race. 
Mr. Brace divides the race of man into three great streams of lan- 
guages and family : it would have been safe to have said groups, the 
Semitic, the Aryan, and Turanian. Considering the race of "mighty 
Cham" the earliest crystalisation of the Semitic peoples, though upon 
what authority he does not inform us ; nor does he give us chapter 
and verse for his assertion that " wherever the Semites and Aryans 
came they found a previous population apparently of Turanian origin, 
which they either expelled or subdued." There is no doubt that the 
people whose origin can clearly be traced to the north-east of the pre- 
sent Russian empire, were generally nomadic, that their language, as 
of all nomadic tribes, would naturally vary rapidly, while it would re- 
tain, in all probability, certain characteristics ; but we can hardly ar- 
gue from this circumstance their universal prevalence, even though 
further grounded upon the existence of a similarity between the 
dialects of certain low caste races at various points of the earth at the 
present day. 

It would lead us too far to go into the very interesting question of 
the problems connected with these wild tribes. Much that is said 
about them must be somewhat obscure, and rest upon deductions 
about which there will be sure to be some difference of opinion ; 
for there is no question that in the general ethnological problem or 
puzzle, as we choose to consider it, the wild tribes of low civilisation 
whenever they appear, in whatever age are the unknown quantities. 
They tell little or nothing of themselves ; their language is primitive 
and poor; their traditions and mythology often nil; their arts and manu- 
factures of the simplest kind, and where they are nomadic they 
scarcely leave a trace. It is here that anatomy and physiology come 
in so effectually, they become even omnipotent; while in dealing with 
the high caste races, the Semites and Aryans, they are at most 
ancillary to investigations which have elaborate works of brain and 
hand to deal with, written and unwritten history, myths, traditions, 
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systems of religion to examine and interpret, elaborate dialects, with 
authentic history to interpret their origin and relations, with arms 
and implements of an elaborate character as food for the reasoning 
of the archaeologists. 

It is, perhaps, true, that occasionally the physiologists, giving too 
much weight to their deductions, have been too much like the shoe- 
maker, who thought that "there was nothing like leather;" but the 
value of their researches, with regard to races of a low type has not 
been sufficiently considered; and it is also forgotten that, as an engine 
in discovering truths long buried, the science is still in its infancy. 
It would lead us into endless labyrinths of discussion to follow Mr. 
Brace's lead through the generations of the past. Perhaps the fault of 
the book is a desire to say something about every nation and tongue 
and people. His book reminds us somewhat of a passage in the 
Filum Labyrinthi — "He thought also that knowledge is uttered 
to man in a form as if everything were finished; for it is reduced 
into art and method, which in their divisions do seem to include all 
that may be. And how weakly soever the parts are filled, yet they 
carry the show and reason of a total; and thereby the writings of 
some received authors go for the very art ; whereas antiquity used to 
deliver the knowledge which the mind of man had gathered, in obser- 
vations, aphorisms, short and dispersed sentences, or small tractates 
of some parts which they had diligently meditated and laboured ; 
which did invite men both to ponder that which was invented and to 
add and supply farther." We hope we are not misapplying Lord 
Bacon's words, but we think them specially applicable to so compre- 
hensive a work written upon a subject which in its various parts 
needs to be treated after such a different fashion, about which we have 
infinite need of more " Small tractates of some parts diligently medi- 
tated and laboured," rather than of methods which carry the show 
and reason of a total, while their parts are but weakly filled. 
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